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Calendar for August. 
BY 8. B. NOBLE. 


Kitchyn Garden.—The planting season is 
now hearly over. Thin out the plants of sow- 
ings of last month, weed and hoe often; fill 
up the vacant ground with turnip, lettuce, or 
radish. For succession, sow radish and let- 
tuce every week this month; plant beans for 
a sow pie plant, if not done last month; 

oe and water the plants of former sowings as 
well as the old roots, and in the absence of 
fruit for preserves, use pie plant, which makes 
a delicious article. Permit no weeds to go to 
seed in the garden. If not done last month, 
plant celery intrenches. Water often those 
plants already in trenches, and earth up twice 
a week ; cut off ail stalks that may get bro- 
ken. Sow peas the first days of this month, 
and they will be likely to produce before the 
frosts kill them. Cut all herbs, and dry in a 
shady place, that you wish to preserve for cul- 
inary or medical purposes. If tomatoes are 
tied to stakes and poles, they will produce 
more and larger fruit. 

Flower Garden.—Sowings may be made 
this month of biennial and perennial plants if 
necessary. Thin out the plants. of those al- 
ready sown and up, cut off all decayed flower 
stalks. Dahlias will now be in: full bloom: 
water freely, and see that they are well secur- 
ed by tieing to stalks; cut off the decayed 
flower stems. If you have any dry Dahlia 
bulbs, plant them in large boxes or pots, and 
on the approach of frosts remove them to the 
parlor, and you may expect fine flowers in 
October and November, when all other flowers 
have been destroyed by the early frosts. 

Green House plants will need frequent wa- 
terings and pruned to taste. 

Fruit Yard and Orchard.—Trees will need 





examining often to cut or pinch off all super- 
fluous shoots; hoe around the trees often to 
keep the ground loose ; one good hoeing will 
be as good as a moderate shower of rain. 

Strawberry plantations may be made as di- 
rected last month. For the want of good 
English varieties, go to the fields and get 
plants ; cultivate well, and you may expect a 
good supply of fruit. 

Ornamental shrubbery should not be neg- 
lected; prune out decayed and craggy branch- 
es, and keep the ground locse around the 
bushes. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Production of Wheat. 
Mr. Horwesvt :-— 

I have read, with interest, an extract in your 
paper from an article written by the Hon. J. R. 
Williams, of Michigan, on the subject of wheat 
culture, and while I am pleased and captivated 
with the beauty of its style, and some “impor- 
tant truth” which it contains, 1 cannot entirely 
subscribe to its views. Every successful farmer 
manages on the principles of political economy, 
and such a division of labor and growing of crops 
as will consolidate his labor, and produce the 
greatest nett revenue from his farm; and now, 
when the wide west is thrown open to individual 
industry, and the words, landlord and tenant, are 
unknown, how important is it that such a course 
of agriculture should be pursued, as will relieve 
the embarrassments of the country ? 

I speak from experience, having occupied one 
farm in the interior of this state 24 years, and 
wheat has been my principal crop. I have not 
“sacrificed my ultimate interest,” although a good 
many comforts, by raising one or two, or ten or 
twenty large crops of wheat. 

With what solicitude and anxiety is the wheat 
crop looked for? We know the farmer “ rejoices 
in the golden ocean waving around him,” and we 
likewise know the merchant smiles when that 
ocean will bear successfully his favorite bark to 
its destined port. Yes, and the blacksmith strikes 
his anvil with more delight, and the mechanic of 
every grade whistles a livelier tune, at the boun- 
ties of an incoming harvest. The staples of 
Michigan are wheat and wool, and every thin 
should be done to promote their culture. Muc 
can be done by proper husbandry, and although 
manures are vitally important, yet a thorough 
tillage by deep ploughing and harrowing will te 
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much to increase ourcrops. Many farmers break 
their fallows early, and having so many other 
crops, the ground remains untouched till after 
harvest ; whereas if the double harrow and plow 
were effectually applied, the difference would be 
known at the next harvest. 

Our state, from actual experiment, is remarka- 
bly adapted to growing wheat, both as to its:soil 
and climate ; and those particular elements in the 
soil which adapt it for wheat, can be destroyed by 
improper culture. For the extensive growing of 
wheat, no manure is equal to the large German 
clover, plastered and plowed under; and every 
farmer who will give to his wheat fields every 
third year a crop of clover, will not “sacrifice his 
ultimate interest.” 

A weli conducted farm calls for such a variety 
of employments, and such a tasking of mind, as 
well denominates the business a science. 

While it becomes a duty to grow various crops, 
at various times, and by various culture, yet the 
farmer makes one crop the great desideratum ; 
and when the corn, oats, peas, potatoes, barley 
and buckwheat are attended to, the main business 
of a good summer fallow is by no means to be 
neglected. 

‘¢ Plow deep, while sluggards sleep, 
Then you will have wheat to sell and to keep.’” 


It was said years since, “Wheat-raising is over- 
done—tlie business is destroyed.” Such was the 
word in my youth, 40 years since in western New 
York. Flour was then #4: now it is $4. Iam not 
discouraged at the prospect of having our entire 
peninsula “submerged” for wheat. 

Much is said about “a little farm well tilled, 
and a little wife well willed ;* the latter is cer- 
tainly desirable, and the former should be so.— 
Whether small or great, the means for tilling 
land should be in proportion to the extent of the 
farm. A large farm can be well tilled as well as 
a small one. 

It is not true that a great portion of a wheat 
farmer’s life is passed in leisure. Fencing and 
breaking prairie are his constant occupations, and 
winter and summer, and each day in the year, calls 
for something to be done. : 

Yours truly, 
AGRICOLA. 
Birmingham, July 4th, 1845. 


Remarks.—W ith much deference for the judg- 
ment and long experience of our respected cor- 
respondent, we must still think that the opinions 
quoted in our last, on the production of wheat, are 
as sound and well-founded, as they are beautifully 
expressed. Those remarks were doubtless inten- 
ded to apply to wheat-growing as so largely 
practiced in the State—without any regular sys- 
tem of rotation—without manuring by a clover 
ley—without any regular returning to the soil of 
either the vegetable or mineral constituents an- 
nually abstracted from it—and without other rest 
from continued cropping, than is afforded by a na- 
ked summer fallow. That the pursuance of such 
a course is admissible during the first 3 or 4 years 
of cultivation is not denied: because it is neces- 

that the soil be first subdued by the amelio- 
rating influences of constant tillage, and by expo- 
sure to sun, air, and frost, and especially bya thor- 








ough summer fallow, before it is prepared to be 
seeded down, and consequently before the culti- 
vator can enter upon any judicious system of op~ 
erations. But so soon as the necessary chanye 
from a state of nature has been effected, we hold 
that this unskillful mode of cultivation should be 
dropped, and a course substituted which will arrest 
in the outset the déterioration of the soil, and not 
that only, but cause it, like the soils of many oth- 
er countries, to advance from year to year, as it 
yields up its harvests, to a state of still higher 
fertility and productiveness, 

Now we appeal to the observation of every one, 
who has had an opportunity of noticing the man- 
ner in which a large portion of the farms in the 
State are managed, if there is not prevalent too 
much of the practice which has been hinted atew~ 
that of continuing the tillage of a farm for wheat 
and other exhausting crops, long after true poliey 
demands achange. How many fields may we see, 
six, eight, or ten years old, which have never been 
treated to a single blade of grass, nor to manur- 
ing of any kind ; which have borne two, three, or 
even four crops of wheat in succession, and each 
crop, (with the exception perhaps of the second 
after breaking up) poorer and fouler than its pred- 
ecessor. True, the necessities of many of us 
have required each year the greatest possible a- 
mount of product : but have we attdémed it by 
such management ?_ Or have we not rather found 
our farms growing less and less profitable the lon- 
ger this course has been continued ? 

We think, then, there is much reason to urge 
upon farmers the expediency of escaping as soor 
as possible from a system, (if system it may be 
called,) so adverse to their ultimate prosperity ; 
and while they give due prominence to wheat, as 
a great staple, to practice such variety of culture 
as will enable them to have a resource against 
any unfavorable contingencies, whether of produe- 
tion or market, which may happen to this. 

A farmer devoting one-fourth of his Iand annu- 
ally to wheat, one-fourth to a clover or other 
grass ley to be sown to wheat in the fall, one- 
fourth to pasture and meadow, and one-fourth to 
varjous spring crops, might accomplish this end— 
and this, judging from the hints in our correspon- 
dents’ article, is, after all, not far from his own 
course. With this, neither we, nor, we presume, 
Mr. Williams, would make any quarrel—though 
we think this, in the long run will prove to be the 
extreme limit of judicious wheat cultivation. 





For the Michigan Farmer, 
Planting Peach Stenes, &c. 
Mr. Epiror :— 

As it is about the time to think about saving 
peach stones, and other seeds of fruit, for planting, 
I am induced to say a word on the subject. A 
year ago last falf I planted five hundred peach 
stones, some plumb stones, apple seeds, &c., from 
which three or four peach trees and one plumb 
tree came up. The cause of the failure I did not 
understand. I have since been told that the peach 
and plumb stones should have been put into a box 
of sand, exposed to the weather during the winter, 
then cracked in the spring and planted : also, that 
apple seeds should be frozen in a box of sand du- 
ring the winter, and planted in the spring. Oth- 
ers have told me that apple seeds could be planted. 
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at any season of the year, and would not fail to 
come up. One told me that a neighbor of his 
planted some in June, and they did well. I tried 
it, and not one came up. My mother tells me, 
since I have arrived here, that she mixed some 

h stones with common earth in a box, and 
eft it in the cellar over wintér, and nearly all 
camé up. Some kinds of seeds come up better by 
being scalded slightly. I thought somewhat of 
trying this with apple seeds and planting them in 
the summer. I write mainly for the purpose of 
eliciting information from others. Write friends, 
if you know any thing about it—if you dont, hold 
your peace : one writer on a subject of which he 
is ignorant, is enough. So good bye till I get 
back to Michigan. 

ours, &c. 
JONAS DOOLITTLE. 
Middletown, Conn., July 4th, 1845. 





For the Michigan Farmer, 
Chess and Wheat--a Hybrid. 
Mr. Hurisut:— 


My attention not long since was called by a 
friend to an article, by Professor Johnston, of Eng- 
land, on smut, rust and chess, in No. 1, Vol. 3d 
of your valuable paper. In your remarks under 
that article you say, that in this county you have 
heard that a specimen can be produced of a head of 
wheat and a head of chess growing on the’same 
stalk. Supposing that what I found about five 
years ago might be the specimen alluded to, I 
take the liberty to address you on the subject. — 
In the fall of 1840, whilst engaged in picking the 
red chaff and other kinds of wheat from amongst 
some flint wheat that I was preparing for seed, I 
found what at first sight appeared to be a head of 
red chaff bald wheat, but on close examination it 
appeared to be a hybrid, or wheat and chess grow- 
ing on the same head. In consequence of not 
knowing what particular names are applied to the 
different parts of a head of wheat, I may not make 
the description perfectly understood; but I will 
try. The stalk exactly resembled the wheat 
stalk, the head rather small, each set or bunch of 
kernels, springing from the main stem, ran out 
longer than ordinary, and contained, according to 
the best of my recollection, from about 4 to 8 ker- 
nels each; some more and some less; those near- 
est the stalk were shrunk wheat, covered by chaff 
as usual; those at the extremities had af least 
every appearance of being chess. At about the 
middle of the head, one branch or fibre shot out 
the distance of about an inch and a half, and was 
thickly covered with chess, Now I will not say 
that this is positive proof of transmutation, but it 
appears to be strong testimony in its favor. I 
regret to say that I cannot present it to you “ to 
be exhibited to the confusion of gain-sayers.” I 
attempted to preserve it in a dry state, but it soon 
became mutilated and finally lost. Some of my 
neighbors saw the specimen, and if any are in- 
credulous they are referred to the following per- 
sons for information: In Moscow, Hillsdale co. 
H. & A. Mallory; at or near Jonesville, Daniei 
Andruss, now living with Dr. Delavan ; in Han- 
over, Gardner Tripp, and if I mistake not, J. O. 
Bibbins, Grove Walter and A. G. Bell ; in Pulas- 
ki, Ira Tripp and Allen Grover. 





Professor Johnston seems to labor under some 
mistakes ; he must think our country subject to 
inundations, or that chess grows only on land that 
is. He says that it has ripened and shed its seed 
a thousand years in our ailuvial soils; that the 
clay banks of our rivers are full of it. I never 
supposed that chess grew, only where certain 
kinds of grain are, or have been cultivated. If it 
grows at all in a wild state, it must be so unlike 
what grows in our wheatfields, that it must trans- 
mute to become what we know it tobe. How 
can the following singular fact be accounted for, 
only on the principle of transmutation? A day 
or two ago I was credibly informed that a man by 
the name of Culver, not far from this, sowed a 
piece of new ground with clean seed wheat ; and 
at the tine when he expected to harvest wheat, 
naught was there but chess. Some will say the 
birds carried it. Ifso, would it have been so even- 
ly sown, or would it have only appeared in patch- 
es or clumps ? 

Mr. Editor, I am not in the habit of writing for 
publication, but if you think the above will in any 
way benefit those that take an interest in that 
subject, you may publish it. 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM CLAPP. 

Hanover, July 7, 1845. 





For the Michigan Farmer, 
Bees, 
Mr. Horvevt :— 

I noticed a communication in the July number 
of the Farmer, from Mr. Davenport, on the man- 
agement of bees. I pursue a plan similar to his, 
with some variations whichI notice. I make 
the hive of rather Jess than usual size. On the 
backside of the upper story, I place two boxes in- 
stead of one, let the bees have access to only one 
at a time ; when that is filled, if honey is wanted, 
it may be taken out any time, and permit them to 
fill the second box. 

In the summer of 1843, I put a swarm in such 
a hive after they filled the hive below. [I permit- 
ted them to fill one box, took it out in August 
with ten pounds of good honey ; the second box 
I took out in October with seven pounds. In the 
spring of °44, the hive had a surplus of honey af- 
ter supplying the bees through the winter. 

I tried Mr. D’s plan to drive a swarm from the 
old hive, without success. I then tried smoking 
them out ; that also failed—and I only succeeded 
by procuring a tight hogshead with one head, in 
which I placed the old hive bottom upwards, pla- 
ced the new hive upon it, put on stones to prevent 
their floating, poured water into the hogshead 
very gradually, As the water ran over the top 
of the old hive, and had filled it perhaps two-thirds 
full of water, the bees made a rush for the new 
hive, which I then took off and placed upon the 
stand. The bees appeared to work well for some 
days, but finally began to dwindle away, and in 
the fall died without leaving any honey, and not 
more than a half pint of bees. Where they went 
I never knew. ; 

I make a door to the upper story of my hive, 
and on the side next the door in the box I put in 

lass, and have the satisfaction, any day J wish, to 
open the door, and through the glass see the bees 
in every part of their operations. Close the door, 
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and to them all is dark again; they never have 
coated the glass with wax in the least. My bees 
last season did not swarm, nor have they this.— 
My bees this season killed off the drones the first 
week in June, and many were taken from the cells 
before matured, and drawn out of the hive. Can 
some person explain ? S. B. NOBLE. 
Ann Arbor. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Mr. Epitor :—~ 


In looking over the July number of your paper, 
I was strongly impressed with its great useful- 
ness. And this led to the refleetion, that it was 
a matter of serious regret, that the farmers of Mi- 
chigan (the very elass whose interest you sub- 
serve,) should be so indisposed to patronize the 
Michigan Farmer. There are in this number 
many articles, either of which is worth vastly 
more to any intelligent farmer—perhaps I should 
say to any person who wishes to be an intelligent 
farmer—than the annual subscription price of the 
paper. Why, the seven lines of Jonas Doolittle 
is worth more to any farmer’s boy, who will read 
and practice it, than a month's wages. 

I have known the owner of a valuable horse to 
shoot him down in the passion of the moment, 
because he could not corner him, when an ear of 
corn in Jonas’ hand would have led him to his 
stall. 

I wish as a friend to the great agricultural inter- 
est,to say to the farmers, take the paper; take it for 
a year; if it does you no good, you will never miss 
the fifty cents—it is but half of the almighty 
dollar. If at the end of the year you are dissat- 
isfied, you can discontinue ; but this you will not 
do. You will find the fifty cents a good invest- 
ment, and if you are a patriotic, as well as an in- 
telligent man, you will advise your neighbors to 
follow your example, 

W AsHTENAW. 

Ann Arbor, July 14, 1845. 





Subsoil Plowing. 

By the aid of the subsoil plow, crops which for- 
merly were condemned to draw their sustenance 
from six or nine inches of soil, can now descend 
18 to 20 inches. A double store of food is thus 
unlocked ; and he who opens, and, by draining, 
renders wholesome the surface of his fields toa 
double depth, does, in reality, add in effect to the 
available extent of his possessions. He makes 
them capable of yielding him larger returns, and 
for a longer period of years, without the risk of 
exhaustion.— Edinburg Review. 





Plaster Bed. 

An extensive and valuable plaster bed has been 
discovered on the Red Cedar river, at Williams- 
town, in this (Ingham) county. The bed has 
been bored to the depth of twenty or thirty feet. 
It will be of immense benefit to this section of 
the State.—Ingham Herald. 





A bushel of wheat weighing 62 pounds con- 
tains 550,000 kernels. 


Hops entwine to the left and beans to the right. 
_ A hand used for horses is four inches. 





Domestic Eeonomy. 





To Cook Tomatoes. 

He that does not love tomatoes is an object of 
pity. Every art of cooking should be employed 
to inveigle the appetite of every man to love a 
vegetable so wholesome. 

Peel a dozen ripe tomatoes and fry them ina 
little sweet butter (which nine Hoosiers out of 
ten will understand to mean a little clean lard) 
together with two or three sliced green peppers ; 
sprinkle on a little salt ; and finally slice up an 
onion or two, and let the whole cook thoroughly. 
This is the Spanish method of preparing them. 

Another method, which from a long experience 
we know will wear well, is as follows. The di- 
rections are for a mess of tomatoes amounting to 
about three pints when cooked. 

Begin by parboiling two onions. While this is 
doing peel the tomatoes, which is easily done af- 
ter hot water has been poured over them; cut 
them up and add the onions, also a teacupful and 
a half cf bread crumbled fine, a table spoonful of 
salt, a heaping teaspoonful of black pepper, 2 
lump of butter of the size of a turkey’s egg, or 
about four table spoonsful. Beat these thor- 
oughly together and set them over a slow fire to 
stew. They should cook slowly and for a long 
time ; never less than three hours, but the longer 
the better. About fifteen minutes before they 
are to be used beat up six eggs and stir them in, 
and put them on fresh coals and give them one 
grand boil up, stirring them all the time. When 
so cooked, no directions will be needed how to eat 
them. 

The art of cooking the tomato lies mostly im 
cooking them enough. They should be put to 
work the first thing after the breakfast things are 
out of the way, even if you do not dine till three. 
—Indiana Farmer & Gard. 





Bread Baked by Steam. 

The Prairie Farmer says that “a choice loaf of 
bread may be produced by preparing the dough in 
the usual way, and then setting the loaf to be 
baked into a steamer or any large kettle eontain- 
ing a couple of quarts of water, and baking in this 
manner for fifty minutes by the steam. Ifa ket- 
tle should be used, a couple of bricks may be put 
into the bottom of it, standing out of the water, 
upon which to place the tin containing the loaf. 
When it comes from the kettle, dry it a few mo- 
ments in the oven, and it is as beautiful a loaf of 
bread as need be eaten, being wholly without 
crust.” Tihs experiment offers a manifest ad- 
vantage to those who have the misfortune to be 
**sans teeth.” Let them try it. 





Batter Cakes.—This is the recipe for making 
a cheap and excellent kind of batter cake—better 
than buckwheat, viz: Make a mush of Indian meal, 
work it well, and let it get cools To 1 pint of 
milk, add three or four table-spoonfuls of the euld 
mush, then add a little flour, to make it of the 
proper consistence for batter, 1 teaspoonful of fine 
salt, 4 teaspoonful of saleratus, and 1 egg if you 
have one, if not it does very well without, and 
cook as any other batter cake, on a greased grid- 
dle.—South. Cult.. ce: Sax geet 
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Recipe for Tomato Wine.—To one quart of 
juice, put a pound of sugar, and clarify it as for 
sweetmeats. The above is very much improved 
by adding a small proportion of the juice of the 
common grape. The subscriber believes this 
wine far better and much safer for a tonic or other 
medical uses than the wines generally sold as 
Port Wines, &c., for such purposes. It is pecu- 
liarly ada pted to some diseases and states of the 
system, and is particularly recommended for de- 
rangements of the liver. 

J. P. Nicuots in Prairie Farmer, 


MICHIGAN FARMER. 
JACKSON, AUGUST, 1845. 

















(> The increase of our subscription list 
has so far exceeded expectation, that the edi- 
tion of back numbers, which was thought large, 
has, for some time, been exhausted. During 


the remainder of the volume, therefore, new | 


subscribers will be obliged to begin with the 
then current number. At the commencement 
of the next volume, the edition will be so en- 
larged, as to meet all probable contingencies. 





Privileges of Post-Masters. 

A letter from the office of the Post-master 
General, under date of July 12th, says,— 

“When subscribers refuse to take Pamph- 
lets or Newspapers from the office, Post-mas- 
ters are now, as heretofore, required to notify 
editors, &c., and may frank letters containing 
such notice.” —N. Y. Tribune. 





Harvest Home. 

The wheat harvest is gathered, and a noble 
one it is. As to quality, we have never seen 
one which surpassed it—free from smut, un- 
injured by rust—a plump, handsome berry, 
giving a particularly fine yieldofflour. ‘These 
latter qualities are probably in part owing to 
the crop having been generally harvested be- 
fore the grain had reached its full maturity. 

The dry, hot season favored the early ri- 

ening of the grain, so that by the 10th of Ju- 
f , the wheat harvest in most parts of the State 
had fairly begun. The weather was through- 
out favorable, and the grain was saved in the 
finest condition, not being wet by asingle rain 
of any duration. 

In regard to quantity, we consider the crop 
decidedly more than an average one, though 
scarcely coming up to the splendid promise of 
the early spring. The frosts anddrouth short- 
ened the head and straw, but this very cir- 
cumstance was a safeguard against rust—veri- 
fying the old Scotch proverb, “It is an ill 
wind, that blaws naebody ony good.” 

From other States the accounts are various. 
Northern Ohio, and some parts of New York 
and Indiana, have a poor yield; Illinois and 





Wisconsin, rejoice like ourselves in an abun- 
dant harvest. On the whole, the reports are 
favorable. 





Improved Implements. 

We understand that two implements of im- 
proved construction have met with the decided 
approbation of farmers during the last harvest, 
viz: the cradle, drolly cailed the Mooley cra- 
dle, and arake for the binder. The shape of 
the former enables the cradler to cut the whole 
length of his scythe, without any extra effort, 
and also obliges the left hand to do as muchas 
the right. The rake, which is made with only 
six teeth, nearly twice the length of common 
rake teeth, enables a man to follow the cradle 
with greater ease, than he could with the com- 
mon short-tooth rake. 





Sale of Mr. Prentice’s Cattle. 

Mr. Prentice’s celebrated breed of short 
horned cattle were sold as advertised, on the 
25th of June last to the numberof 41. They 
brought between @25 and $225—averaging 
112,75. The aggregate of the sale was 
$4622,50. None were purchased by any res- 
ident of Michigan. Well, friends, if you do 
not like the short-horns, what say you to the 
Devons? They are a beautiful breed, and 
serviceable alike for the dairy,and for draught 
oxen. ‘They are more active and hardy than 
tneshort-horns. Will no enterprising farmer 
introduce the blood ? 





Cheese-Making. 

We have received a communication on this 
subject from Col. R. R. Smith, of Herkimer 
co., N. Y., one of the large dairymen of that 
celebrated cheese-making county, containing 
some details of his method of manufacture.— 
From this, and from other sources, among 
which are two articles on the same subject in 
the Maine Farmer, we condense such a des- 
cription of the process, as we hope may be 
found of service to those engaged, or who may 
hereafter engage in this profitable department 
of husbandry. It is rather late in the season ; 
but the article, like a well made cheese, will 
keep, and be none the worse another year. 


The first step in the process is, the proper 
preparation of the rennet. Calves rennets, at 
least six or eight months old, are best, because 
such are less apt to make cheese swell in warm 
weather than new ones. When commencing 
cheese-making in the spring, use water for the 
preparation of the rennet for the first cheese ; 
then put four rennets to five gallons of whey, 
and add salt enough to keep it sweet: after 
standing 24 hours, it is fit for use. The ren- 
net may be kept in a cellar, or any cool place. 
A tub may be used to store it in—but it would 
be preferable to bottle it. 
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In using this rennet for the first time, be ex- 
act in measuring the rennet and milk, so as to 
know how much rennet to use for any given 
quantity of milk, that it may come well, and 
not taste strong, nor puff up. Some rennets 
are better than others, and therefore the quan- 
tity required issomewhat indeterminate. Set- 
tle it by experiment. Enough should be put 
in to bring the curd perfectly in 45 minutes— 
but care should be taken not to use any more 
than just sufficient for this purpose, as any ex- 
cess of rennet imparts an unpleasant flavor. 

In the morning, take the night’s milk, with 
or without skimming, and warm it, until, when 
mixed in the tub with the morning’s milk, the 
whole will be as warm as when taken from 
the cow. This is the standard. It is about 
90 deg. of Fahrenheits’ Thermometer,—which 
instrument, by the way, every one who makes 
cheese or butter ought to have—(it can be got 
for $1.25 or $1.50.) The rennet is then 
commonly mixed with a little arnotto to deep- 
en the color, put into the milk, and stirred till 
itis well mixed. The milk may be considered 
all curdled when it will admit of gentle pres- 
sure without breaking. 

When come, the curd is cut with a long 
knife, both ways. Then spreada coarse cloth 
over the curd, let the whey rise through it, 
and dip off a little for the purpose of heating 
to keep up the temperature of the curd. Af- 
ter standing 15 minutes, the pieces are cut 
smaller, then broken up by putting the hands 
to the bottom of the tub, and bringing them 
through to the top, with fingers spread, with a 
slow motion to give it a slight pressure without 
tearing it while tender. tieat kept up to 95 
deg. while working ; the motion and pressure 
with the hands increased, as the toughness of 
the curd increases. , Tne heat is kept up to 
continue the action of the rennet, as it is most 
active while warm: it is continued for 30 min- 
utes more, andthen the scalding isdone. The 
practice of some is to heat whey to 130 deg., 
and scald the curd—but this is said to drive off 
the aromatic oil. The whey may be discharg- 
ed by putting it into a sink for that purpose, or 
into a strainer placed ina cheese baeket. When 
the whey has run off, (assisted by some mode- 
rate pressure if in a strainer,) add one 
pound of salt, to forty-five pounds of curd, 
mixing thoroughly: if this is not done, some 
parts of the cheese will puff up, and have a 
different taste. 

The curd is now ready to be put in the hoop, 
the height of which should be equal to half 
the diameter, since the less the surface of the 
cheeses, the easier you can turn and take care 
of them. When put to press, apply at first 
very little power, and set it often. If pressed 


too hard at first, it drives out the oil, and 
leaves the cheese proportionably a skim-milk 





cheese. As good a cheese as ever was made, 
by pressing furiously at first, can, in a few 
minutes, be made a skim-milk cheese by dri- 
ving out the oil—while, by careful attention 
to this direction, you may take the cream off 
the nigh.’s milk, and then have as rich a cheese 
as is usually made with all the cream. The 
suggestion is important. 

Continue a light pressure for five hours— 
then turn the cheese, putting it into a clean 
cloth, and keep up the pressure, gradually in- 
creased, until night. At this time set the press 
hard, and let it remain through the night. In 
the morning the common practice is, to take 
out the cheese, bandage it if large, grease it 
with whey butter, and set it away in the cheese- 
room. The English method is, to press the 
cheese at least two days, turning twice each 
day. This, of course, ensures thorough pres- 
sing, which is important. The general com- 
plaint against American cheese when sent to 
the English market, is, that it is insufficiently 
pressed. ‘This defect is apt to give it, on be- 
ing cut, a porous appearance. 

To cure cheese well after it is made and 
pressed, the cheese-room should be on the sun- 
ny side of the house, be made tight, with close 
window-shutters, so asto make it entirely dark. 
When a new cheese is carried in, open the 
doors and windows, air the room well, turn all 
the cheeses, rub them smooth, putting on a lit- 
tle butter when needed, (whey butter is cheap- 
est, and just as good as any, ) to keep the cheese 
fair and smooth, and prevent the skin from 
growing hard andtough. The shelves, where 
the cheeses lie, are also to be rubbed clean 
and smooth. When this operation is over, 
close the windows and shutters tight, pull the 
door nearly to, and leave it a few minutes for 
flies if any had entered to escape; for they 
will not stay ina dark, close room. Then 
close the door, and keep it shut till the next 
morning, when the like process is renewed ; 
ana so on, through the season. By this mah- 
agement, the cheese cures very slowly, is al- 
ways sound and fair, with soft, smooth skin, 
and no maggots. If cheese of the best, or any 
other quality is kept in the light and open air 
when curing, the skin will crack more or less, 
have more or less maggots, be rough, coarse, 
and homely, with many patches to_cover 
cracks and maggot-holes. 

That the reader may judge of the compara- 
tive profits of cheese and butter making, Col. 
Smith states that the milk which will produce 
one pound of butter, will make three pounds 
of cheese. 





Tue potatoe blight has again made its ap- 
pearance in some of the Eastern States. 





Double your crops, and not your acres. 
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Smat, : 

In our jast, we made brief mention of this dis- 
ease, and suggested as a measure of prevention 
approved by experience, the late cutting of wheat 
designed for seed. The same recommendation 
would doubtless apply to any other species of 
grain liable to be affected. We now proceed to 
speak more at large of the nature of smut, the 
method of its propagation, and the other means of 
prevention, pointed out as well by science as ex- 
periment. 

Smut, like rust, is a vegetable of the fungus 
species, (uredo segetum) taking root at the bottom 
of the flower, and preventing the filling of the 
kernel, by using up the nourishment designed for 
that purpose. We expect this assertion to be re- 
ceived by some with incredulity. ‘The black flour- 
like substance which fills a kernel of smut, ap- 
pears to the naked eye, so little like an organized 
vegetable, and the fact that it is such is so little 
known, that we shall not be surprised, if it should 
in some cases overtask belief. We have often 


heard from farmers, in discussing the causes of | 


smut ; “Iam perfectly satisfied that smut cannot 
grow—that is out of the question :”—an opinion 
which is founded upon the supposition that it is, 
what it appears, merely an inorganized black pow- 
der. The microscope, the revealer of so many 
wonders and hidden mysteries in both the vegeta- 
ble and animal! creation, has clearly proved this 
supposition to be erroneous. Viewed with this, 
the black dust expands into innumerable fungi of 
a globular form, attached to fine elastic threads. 
Minute as they are, they are large enough to pro- 
duce seeds, much more minute, which undoubted- 
ly answer the purpose of propagation. The seeds, 
like the fungi themselves, are black, are uniform 
in shape and size, and appear to be contained in 
irregularcells. A small shining black insect, call- 
ed Dermestes atra, uses this seed as its food. 

“ Chemical analysis has demonstrated that this 
fungus effects an entire decomposition of the veg- 
etable particles of the grain it affects, the saline 
constituents remaining nearly unaltered in the 
grain. Smutted grains of wheat are composed, 
Ist, of about one-third their own weight of a 

n, butyraceous, fetid and acrid oil ; 2nd, near- 
y one-fourth of a vegeto-animal substance, per- 
fectly similar to that which comes from putrid 
gluten ; 3d, a black coal, one-fifth of their weight, 
similar to that which is found in all remnants of 
putrified organic compounds ; 4th, free phospho- 
ric acid, amounting scarcely to more than four- 
thousandths of the smut ; 5th, phoshates of am- 
monia, magnesia, and lime, in the proportion of a 
few thousandths, 

“ The contagion attacks especially the gluten, 
and precedes, indeed prevents, the formation of 
the starch ; since we know that starch, no traces 
of which are found in the smut of wheat, suffers 
no alteration from the putrifying process which 
attacks so powerfully the glutinous substance. 
The ear which is attacked is generally totally de- 
stroyed, but sometimes the same ear contains 
sound as well as smutty grains; and even one 
end of the same grain has been found diseased, 
and the other end suund. However, as all the 
grains in an ear are usually infected, so, when 
one stalk is smutty, it generally happens that all 
the ears from the same root are so too. Jn April 





or May, upon carefully opening the hose or blade 
which covers the ear, and examining the young 
ear, although it was not more than one-sixth of 
an inch long, and almost close to the roots, the 
embryo has been found already black and distem- 
pered. When the diseased ear comes out of the 
envelope, it looks lank and meager. About half 
an inch of the upper part of its stalk is not quite 
straight. If cut asunder at not more than a quar- 
ter of an inch below the ear, it will be found near- 
ly solid, or filled with pith ; the circulation above 
is therefore obstructed.” 

The important question, from whence the in- 
fection is communicated, has been made the sub- 
ject of careful experiments, which have resulted 
in establishing fully the fact, that it is capable of 
being communicated from the parent seed. Some 
smutted grains were mixed with others perfectly 
healthy—these were kept in a box together for 
two months; they were then rubbed together by 
the hand, and divided into two equal portions.— 
One of these portions was washed carefully in 
water, three or four times, and sown in a bed ina 
garden ; the other was sown in a similar situa- 
tion without washing. During the first two 
months of growth, there was no apparent differ- 
ence. The unwashed portion then assumed a 
darker and more dirty green color. When fully 
developed every head of this portion proved to be 
smut, while in the washed portion scarcely any 
was to be found. The experiment was repeated 
by the same person the next year with the same 
result. 

In another case, wheat, consisting of half sound 
and half smutted ears, was sown without prepa- 
ration, and the product was two-thirds smut.— 
Some of the same wheat, soaked in a saturated 
solution of common salt, and then mixed with 
quicklime, produced wheat without a single head 
of smut. 

From these, and many similar experiments, it 
appears that the thorough cleaning of the seed is 
effectual in guarding against the communication 
of disease to the crop from that—that. this clean- 
ing is effectual when done simply with water; 
but as some other steeps impart fertility, as well 
as purify more readily from smut, they are to be 
preferred. Of these, the most effectual appear to 
be brine, strong enough to bear an egg, and lime 
water. Either of these will effectually destroy 
the vegetation of the fungus. The lime water 
can be prepared by adding three gallons of boil- 
ing water to one pound of lime, and pouring off 
the water when settled. After washing, the seed 
may be dried by mixing with powdered lime, pro- 
duced by adding boiling water to unslacked lime, 
until it crumbles to pieces. 

Perhaps the best of all methods is, to wash the 
seed wheat, (if at all affected with smut), in wa- 
ter, then soak it 12 hours in 4 brine strong enough 
to float an egg, and dry it with a lime powder 
prepared as above. This will not only tend to 
prevent smut, but will operate as manure, in 
giving to the young plant a rapid start. 

It is not, however, from the seed alone, that 
smut iscommunicated: it is sometimes imparted 
by the soil. On this point also, accurate experi- 
ments have been instituted. Smut heads of wheat 
have been kept more than a year, exposed to the 
vicissitudes of temperature through all the sea- 
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sons, unprotected by more than the paper envel- 
8a which they were suspended in an outhouse. 

hen this smut was mixed with clean, well- 
washed seed wheat, this produced diseased plants 
in a large proportion more than seed not so mix- 
ed. Frost and drought, then, acting in concert 
with a damp atmosphere do not destroy the veg- 
etating power of the fungus. Hence it may be 
inferred that its seed may remain in the soil, ready 
to impart the plague. The seeds are extremely 
light, and may float in the air to distant soils. — 
Being extremely minute, they are supposed to be 
taken up, by the radicle fibres of the wheat, and 
carried up by the circulation to the root of the 
flower, where they vegetate to the destruction of 
the grain. This opinion is thought to be confirm- 
ed by the observation that the disease is most 
prevalent when the winter has been mild and the 
spring wet; for, in such seasons, the abundant 
moisture passing through the soil, is most likely 
to convey the seeds to the mouths of the plants 
radicle fibres. It is further strengthened by the 
result of an experiment, in which some smut was 
buried about an inch below the surface of a garden 
pot, in which wheat was growing, the plants be- 
ing supplied plentifully with water poured on the 
surface : not one of these plants escaped infection. 
Another pot, in which wheat from the same sam- 
ple was growing, produced clean wheat. It is 
said, also, that wheat which has been grown on 
land that was plentifully covered with smut from 
a threshing machine, in the process of threshing 
a smutty crop, has been observed to havé much 
more smut than other parts of the same field.— 
But what seems to prove pretty conclusively that 
smut may be communicated by seeds in the soil, 
is the fact that they have been observed in dif- 
ferent stages of their ascent, lodged at intervals 
in the sap vessels. 

If wheat, designed for seed, be in the outset en- 
tirely free from smut, it, of course, cannot be ne- 
cessary to steep it, as there would be no fungus 
seeds to destroy ; and the only benefit derived 
from so doing, aside from the effect as manure, 
would probably be from the power of the salt 
and lime imbibed by, or adhering to each ker- 
nel, to prevent the imbibing or germinating of 
the seeds already in the soil. 

To rid the soil of the seeds of the fungus, the 
remedy would be, to apply a liberal dressing of 
lime or salt. Unleached ashes would also tend 
to produce the same result, though less effectual- 
ly. The effect of a dressing of salt might be in- 
ferred from the fact, that smut is scarcely ever 
seen, and is never extensively prevalent, on the 
sea-shore. 

The question yet remains, does smut ever orig- 
jnate except from its seed? Or may certain cir- 
cumstances of season, soil, or culture, produce it 
without seed? The author from whom we have 
gathered most of the information contained above, 
makes no mention of any other origin than the 
seed—and it may be inferred that in his opinion 
there is no other. We are not fully prepared to 
assent to such a conclusion. We have heard of 


several instances in which a field has been all 
sown with the same wheat, and a portion har- 
rowed in before, and the rest after a heavy rain, 
in which the former was free from smut, and the 
latter badly diseased, 'o this point we would 

















solicit the attention of some of our correspond- 
ents. Meanwhile, it will be safe to remark, that, 
whether the putting in of wheat while the soil is 
so wet as to be adhesive, will produce smut or 
not, it is, at all events, bad policy from other con- 
siderations ; as it never fails to have an injurious 
effect upon the texture of the soil, and by conse- 
quence, impairs the thriftiness and vigor of the 
crop. 





Hints for the Season. 

Preparation of ground for wheat.—Work 
should be so arranged as that the last thorough 
plowing shall immediately precede the sowing of 
the seed. If the ground is plowed long before 
hand, rains may intervene, and pack down tle 
soil. The effect will be bad, because the seed 
cannot well be so deeply harrowed in, and the 
young roots can extend themselves with less fa- 
cility. 

If the ground is a grass ley, we believe the 
best instrument for plowing is Smith’s Sub-soil 
plow, which first cuts off a thin slice of sod and 
deposits it in the bottom of the furrow—then cov- 
ers it completely with the loose dirt from below. 
We have heard farmers complain that they have 
found Timothy troublesome in their wheat fields 
—they could not kill it out by summer fallowing. 
We think the way this plow does its work, will 
entirely smother Timothy or any other grass. 

Time of sowing wheat.—We would advise that 
no wheat be sown this month, nor sooner than the 
5th of September. Very early sowing gives the 
insect an opportunity to propagate. In all cases, 
when practicable, let the suggestion of Mr. Her- 
rick be attended to, to plow up the old wheat 
stubble, as soon as possible after harvest. If this 
cannot be done, burn it over. If you cannot bury 
your enemy. the next best thing is to burn him 
out of house and home—(a sentiment, by the way, 
which we wish to confine in its application strict- 
ly to the insect creation). He has given us lit- 
tle trouble this year—let us try to keep him un- 
der hereafter. Select for sowing,the White Flint, 
the White Provence, the Mediterranean, or some 
other variety, which he can injure least. 

The best time for sowing wheat, all things 
considered, is probably between the 5th and 15th 
of September. 

Stocking down.—The provident farmer will 
embrace every favorable opportunity, to stock 
down his lands. A good summer fallow affords 
such an opportunity. Clover may be sown either 
between the first and second harrowing of the 
wheat this fall, or deferred till spring. On the 
openings our observation and experience goes de- 
cidedly in favor of the former. If sown before 
the 15th of Sept. it will get root sufficiently to 
stand the winter, and be much more likely to 
withstand the drouths of the following season 
than if sown on wheat in the spring. We pre- 
sume the same is the case on the Prairies. On 
moist timbered lands, especially those just clear- 
ed, it may be better to defer the sowing till spring. 
It may be objected to fall sowing that the grass 
will get such a start as to injure the growth of 
the wheat ; and to a limited extent the objection 
is no doubt well founded. But it is believed the 
advantages more than counterbalance. If the 
following summer should be a wet one, spring 
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sowing succeeds. But if severe drouths occur, 
as they are very apt to do in our climate, the 
grass dies out, and both labor and seed are lost. 

Those who may wish to put a clover field into 
wheat, and seed down again, may practice a 
wholesale kind of seeding, by plowing under the 
clover with a common plow ata time when most 
of the seeds are ripe. The heads which stick up 
between the furrows will seed the ground. We 
cannot speak from experience of the advantages 
of this method. 

Procuring stock.—It is understood that in 
some of the northern counties of Ohio, the frosts 
and drouth have so shortened the means of keep- 
ing stock, that sheep and cows may be purchased 
on very favorable terms. Sheep are said to be 
sold at 50 cents a head. This affords too good 
an opportunity to supply the state further with 
stock, to be suffered to pass by unimproved. But 
it should be remembered that it is by no means 
. the cheapest animals which are always the best 
bargains, especially when the object is to procure 
stock. Let those who purchase, select the best, 
though at three times the cost. Our state has 
too long been supplied with the cast-off stock of 
other states. Let purchasers henceforth adopt 
the maxim that the best are just good enough 
for Michigan. 





Another Wheat Insect. © 

An insect has been found the present sea- 
son, in the wheat fields in various parts of the 
State, which does not correspond with any des- 
cription that we have met with. It isa white 
worm, about one-fourth of an inch in length, 
ribbed, without feet, with two forked black 
lines upon its head, (shown by the microscope, ) 
and in some instances with a streak of light 

reen extending lengthwise. It is invariably 
sot just above the upper joint, and within 
the straw. There it feeds upon the inner sur- 
face of the straw, abstracting its juices, and 
preventing their ascent tothe head. It was 
first observed by us when the grain was in the 
milk, and its presence was denoted by the head 
having turned white prematurely. Upon ex- 
amination, the head was found perfectly 
empty, the straw, like the head, white for sev- 
eral inches down, while below the upper joint, 
it had the thrifty green color of the rest of the 
field. On opening the stalk the worm was 
generally found as before mentioned ; in some 
cases, its ravages were seen but the insect had 
escaped. In such cases, a slight puncture in 
the straw was commonly perceptible, where 
it might have made its exit. In one instance, 
nine eggs were found in one straw, and a very 
minute worm, apparently just hatched from 
one of them, resembling the insect as found 
elsewhere except in size. 

With a view of observing the transforma- 
tions of the insect, we put several wheat stalks 
that showed its presence, into a glass jar, with 
a little dirt in the bottom, for the insect to bury 
itself in, if such should prove to be its habit, 





and undergo its transformation. Ast increas- 
edin age, it became of a yellowish green col- 
or, and at length was found slightly mottled 
with black, and motionless. After the lapse 
of a fortnight, we observed, one morning, on 
the inside of the jar, a greenish colored fly, 
about three-sixteenth of an inch in length, be- 
ing a little shorter than the worm, and of the 
same color. On the surface of the dirt was 
observed a cast-offskin, resembling that of the 
worm. 

To be certain that the fly proceeded from 
the worm, we enclosed several of the pupe 
closely in a paper, and a day or two after, 
found upon opening it, the same kind of fly, 
and the skin whence it issued. 

To most farmers with whom we have con- 
versed, we find that this insect is, as it was to 
us astranger. We have met with one, who 
says he observed it several years since. With 
some, the blighting of the wheat heads passed 
as the effect of the late frosts. The injury 
done by it as yet, is not serious. Whether it 
is destined to become another troublesome 
pest to the wheat-grower, time will determine. 
If any person can give us information con- 
cerning it, we should be glad to have it com- 
municated. Perhaps some of our exchanges 
can tell us all about it. 





Varieties of Wheat. 

In Commissioner E]lsworth’s Report we 
find a description of fourteen different varieties 
of wheat. It will be sufficient to notice such 
only as the writer, an experienced wheat- 
grower of western New York, designates as 
those which he has found to be, all things con- 
sidered, the best. On new oak lands, he con- 
siders the old red chaff bald, an eligible kind— 
liable, however, to the serious objection of suf- 
fering more than many others from the attack 
of the fly. For all lands, excepting for the 
first crop or two, he appears to put the White 
Flint—especially the Improved White Flint 
in the very first rank. The following is the 
description with some directions for its culture 
—in which, it will be seen is repeated the rec- 
ommendation which we gathered from another 
source, not to cut wheat intended for seed, un- 
til fully ripe. 

Wuirte Fint.—The origin of this valua- 
ble variety is not certainly known. It is 
claimed that it was introduced into New Jer- 
sey from Spain in 1814; and from thence 
spread through many of our wheat-growing 
districts. It is likewise claimed to have been 
brought from the Black sea into New York 
about the same time. The supposition that it 
originated in the town of Rome, Oneida coun- 
ty, in this State, where it was called “ mud 
flint,” from having been found growing on 
muck soil, is not entitled to serious considera- 





‘tion of its value to the cultivator. It is gener- 
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tion. Its first appearance in western ‘New 
York was about twenty-five years since. The 
strongest probability is, that it was first brought 
from the Black sea into this State. Its origin 
is of less importance than the proper apprecia- 


ally acknowledged to be one of the most valu- 
nble varieties that has been introduced to the 
wheat-growers of the Northern States. 

Description.—The chaff is whiter than in 
most varieties. A few short and soft beards 
are found in tne upper end of the heads, which 
are inclined to droop somewhat like the heads 
of barley. The straw may be said to be of 
medium length, and not as large as the straw 
of the common varieties. At the root it is 
more solid, and of a wiry appearance—being 
more stiff, and not as subject to lodge as when 
it was first introduced. The heads are not 
long, but generally well filled with from thirty 
to forty kernels in each head. The kernel is 
of a white flinty appearance, and very solid, 
with a thin bran ; the berry is of good size ; 
the straw is very white, and of a bright ap- 
pearance—having less leaf on the straw than 
any other variety I have had under cultivation. 
There is one peculiarity about this variety, not 
met with in any other with which | am ac- 
quainted—that is, the tenacity with which the 
berry adheres to the chaff in its chamber. It 
must be very ripe to waste by shelling when 
cut; and when threshed, but little of the chaff 
is separated from the straw. The only objec- 
tion to this variety, when first introduced, was, 
that it was difficult to tread it out with horses, 
or beat it out with a flail ; and then the white 
caps adhered so closely to the kernel, that it 
‘was frequently complained of by the millers. 
But, on the introduction of threshing machines, 
this objection was entirely removed ; for in 
passing through the machine, the chaff is com- 
pletely torn from the berry. That which was 
formerly a strong objection is now considered 
a decided advantage, us it does not suffer by 
standing until it is fully ripe, and gives the 
wheat grower more time to secure his crop 
without loss. 

W hen it was first introduced, it was mostly 
sought for to sow after corn, or on land not 
well prepared, and on thin and light soils— 
seldom being affected by the frost of winter, 
except on some bleak points where the snow 
is off most of the winter, or where the snow 
would blow on and remain in heavy drifts till 
late in the spring—where, in fact, no variety 
that we have introduced could succeed. 

This variety has withstood the Hessian fly 
better than any other now cultivated. The 
solidness of the straw at the root gives the fly 
less chance of destroying it, as it is not easily 
eaten off when the berry is filling—the time 








when wheat is most injured by the fly. Some 


of the stalks of this variety will be so eaten as 
to fall down, yet mature the berry ; while, in 
other varieties, after it has fallen from the in- 
jury of the fly, the greater part of it fails to 
mature. 

The hard and flinty berry is not easily af- 
fected by the rains, and it is, consequently less 
subject to “ grow” from exposure in an unfa- 
vorable harvest than other varieties. I have 
never known it to grow while standing in the 
field, and seldom while standing in the shock ; 
but when committed to the earth, it vegetates 
very readily. Some have supposed that, by 
threshing it in a machine, many kernels are 
injured so that they will not vegetate. I have 
frequently threshed a few bushels with a flail, 
and sown it side by side with that threshed 
with the machine, and have not yet become 
satisfied that the threshing with the machine 
has proved injurious to wheat intended for 
seed. . 

The amount of seed, and time of sowing.— 
There is some difference in opinion as to the 
quantity required to be sown to the acre.— 
First, we must take into consideration the soil, 
its quality, (for on that much depends,) and 
the time of sowing. On clay loam soils, the 
first week in September is the best time for 
this section of the State. It is important to 
have it take a good root before winter ; and, 
if sown earlier, the fly is very apt to destroy 
some of it in the fall; and if it should be so 
large as to nearly cover the ground the last of 
October, it should be eaten off by cattle or 
sheep, as it is less liable to be injured by deep 
snows. Here one bushel of seed to tlie acre 
is as good as more on soils in good condition ; 
if sown ten days later, add one peck more seed 
per acre. On sandy, gravelly loams, the 
second week in September is the time most fa- 
vorable for sowing ; if earlier, the fly is very 
apt to affect it, so as to diminish the crop.— 
W heat, on such soils, appears to suffer more 
from the fly than on clay soils. On these 
soils, one bushel per acre ; and, if the soil is 
not in good condition, one: peck more should 
be sown. ‘The white flint spreads, or tillers, 
more than the common varieties ; and, when I 
have sown a bushel and a half the second 
week in September, it was too thick—the straw 
fine, the heads short, and the berry not as 
large and fine as it would have been if one 
peck less had been sown to the acre. There 
is one advantage in sowing thick on soils where 
it is subject to be affected by rust; it will ri- 
pen two or three daysearlier. Thatis an im- 
portant consideration on soils unfavorable to 
the early ripening of wheat. 

The yield per acre.—While this kind of 
wheat has been generally received wtth great 
favor, as one of the most productive varieties, 
the shortness of its head has, by some, been 
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thought an objection. 1 believe the head is as 
large, in proportion to the size of the straw, as 
the other varieties. The amount per acre 
here, on common soils, is from twenty to twen- 
ty-five bushels; it frequently exceeds that on 
strong soils, and, in some instances, has reach- 
ed thirty, thirty-five, and forty bushels per acre. 


~ In one instance, in this town, twelve acres pro- 


‘ 
- 


duced 648 bushels, being fifty-four bushels to 
the acre ; and the greatest yield ever known 
in this county, 68 43-60 bushels per acre, was 


from seed one-half white flint, the other half 


of red-chaff bald. 

Its quality.—This variety is held in high 
estimation wherever it has been introduced. 
The millers give it the preference over all oth- 
ers. Its white flinty character and heavy ber- 
ry make it tell in the half bushel; the pure 
wheat weighing from 63 to 67 pounds to the 
bushel. When cut before fully ripe, it is from 
one to three pounds heavier per bushel than 
when fully ripe. 

The time of cutting.—To be the most val- 
uable for the millers, wheat should be cut as 
soon as the berry has passed from its milky to 
its doughy state. Wheat cut then contains 
more of the gluten, and less starch ; if suffered 
to stand till the berry becomes hard, the gluten 
is diminished, and the starch is increased, 
which reduces the quantity and quality of the 
flour ; but for seed, it should never be cut till 
fully ripe. Starch is more valuable in its ear- 
ly vegetation than the gluten. One cause of 
the increase of smut, of late years, is the cut- 
ting of wheat intended for seed too green.— 
Wheat cut before it is fully ripe should not be 
sown. 

If wheat growers would adhere strictly to 
the sowing of no seed that is cut before it is 
ripe, they would find smut disappearing, with- 
out the preparation of brine and lime. The 
farmer that neglects to brine and lime his seed 
wheat does not look to his best interest. Smut- 
ty wheat is much improved by not cutting un- 
til fully ripe. 

‘Quantity and quality of flour.—The white 
flint wheat is the most valuable variety that 
has been introduced into western New York, 
for the quantity and quality of its flovr. Its 
soft mellow feel, and its richness, give it the 
preference over flour made from any other va- 
riety. 

IMPROVED WHITE FLINT.—This is claimed 
as a new variety. It was obtained by careful 
selection from the best white flint, and sowing 
on a sandy gravelly loam soil, intermixed 
with limestone. ‘The seed has been prepared 
by briningandiiming. The berry has become 


‘larger, of more uniformity of size, bran very 


thin, and the flour the same as the white flint. 
‘My-seed wheat weighs sixty-four pounds to 
the bushel, and the yield of flour is superior to 





any other. Where I| have sold for seed, ithas 
universally been held in the highest estimation. 
The last three years, I have sold extensively 
forseed. ‘The past year, I have had orders 
for it from seven different States, the District 
of Columbia, and Canada; and where it has 
been tried, it has given the greatest satisfaction. 
In August, 1842, I sold J. Cook, of Byron, 
Genesee county, forty-seven bushels for seed. 

Waite Provence, FROM France.—Heads 
middling size and bald ; chaff of a bluish cast ; 
berry very largeand white; bran thin; yield- 
ing flour well, and of a good quality. This 
is one of the most beautiful samples that I 
have had under cultivation. From its first 
coming up, it comes forward faster than any 
other variety | have ssen—so much so, that it 
can be distinguished from all the others. The 
blades are larger and longer, spread more rap- 
idly, producing more straws from a root; it 
stands the winter well, is not injured by the in- 
sect, and ripens four or five days before the 
common varieties, yielding well. In one in- 
stance, one peck was sown in October, after 
corn, on less than one-fourth of an acre, and 
the product was eleven and a half bushels of 
most beautiful berry—at the rate of forty 
eight bushels to the acre. 

The only objection I have to this variety is, 
it fallsdown more thanany other. Thestraw 
is small, long, and soft, with heads large in 
proportion to the size of the straw, and well 
filled. 

[This variety has been raised the present 
season, in the town of Hanover, in this coun- 
ty, side by side with the Improved White Flint, 
the seed of both obtained some three years 
since, from Gen. Harmon. The result is en- 
tirely in favor of the White Provence. It is 
thought that its yield is superior by ten bush- 
els to the acre, though the Flint is a good crop. 
Some of the Provence has been brought to our 
office, and a beautiful specimen it is. It was 
cut July 4th. It is said the straw appears to 
be stiffer here than at the east.—Ep. Micu. 
Farmer. ] 


VeLveT Bearp, or Crate Wueat.—This 
is an English variety, and was introduced into 
western New York about 16 yearssince. This 
is a reddish chaff, bearded, with a large red 
berry. The straw is large and long ; heads 
long, well filled; long and very stiff beards; 
producing well on strong soils. It requires to 
be sown one and a half bushel to the acre, as 
it does not spread as well as some other kinds, 
It issown mostly on the strong soils of the 
Genesee flats; being very hardy andstraw 
stiff, itis not subject to be thrown out by the 
frosts of spring. With its stiff straw, it seldom 

etsdown. The berry is heavy, weighing 
from 60 to 64 lbs, to the bushel. It is 15 per 
cent, inferior to the white wheat in the quan- 
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tity and quality of its flour. Flour made from 
this wheat isof a yellowish cast. It will admit 
of being sown the last of August—being sel- 
dom injured by the insects or strong soils. 

Wueatianp Rep.—This isa new variety, 
which I originated fromthe Virginia May. It 
is a red chaff, bald, heads of medium length, 
and well filled with a red berry, weighing 66 
pounds to the bushel, and producing flour of 
good quality. This is a very hardy variety ; 
straw of good size, and very bright; it has the 
quality of the Virginia May in its early ripen- 
ing. It has stood our severe winters as well 
as the most hardy variety that I havetested. | 
believe it is one of the most valuable kinds 
that can be introduced on soils where other 
varieties are subject to rust. The four years 
that I have tested it, it has no appearance of 
rust. Its red berry is objectionable. I know 
of no red wheat that is equal to the white in 
quality or quantity of its flour ; the bran being 
thicker, and will not admit ot being ground as 
close. 

MEDITERRANEAN.— This variety was intro- 
duced into Maryland, from the Mediterranean 
sea, six years since. It is a light-red chaff, 
bearded, berry red and long, very flinty, bran 
thick, and producing flour of an inferior qual- 
ity. 

“ie a communication from a wheat grower on 
the eastern shore of the Chesapeake bay, da- 
ted September 6, 1842, speaking of the wheat 
crop, he says: “The variety that has succee- 
ded best here, this season, is the Mediterranean. 
It is a bearded wheat, and remarkaLly heavy ; 
but the grain is about as dark as rye, and not 
plump. It ripens about ten days earlier than 
any other variety, and has escaped every dis- 
aster for several years.” 





An Apologue or Apple-logue. 

Two men planted out each one hundred ap- 
ple trees. In six or seven years they began 
to bear. One had spared no pains to bring his 
orchard into the highest condition. He had 
constantly cultivated the soil about them, 
scraped off the rough bark, washed them with 
urinated soap, picked off every worm and 
nursed them as if they hadbeenchildren. The 
other, pursuing a cheaper plan, simply let his 
trees alone ; but the moss, and canker worms 
took his place and attended to them every year. 
When the orchards began to bear, the careful 
man had the best fruit, and the careless man 
covered his folly by cursing the nursery-man 
for selling him poor trees. In a year or two 
the careful man had two bushels to the other’s 
one from each tree. Not to be outdone, the 


latter determined to have as many apples as 
the former, and set out another hundred trees. 
By and bye, when they bore, the other orchard 
had so improved that it produced twice as many 





yet; another hundred trees were therefore 
planted. In process of time the first orchard 
of one hundred trees still sent more fruit to 
market than the three hundred trees of the 
careless man, who now gave up and declared 
he never did have luck, and it was of no use 
to try on his soil to raise good truit. 


1. When a man is too shiftless to take good 
care of two horses, he buys two more, and 
gets from the four what he might get from two. 


2. A farmer who picks up a cow simply be- 
cause it is not an ox, and is nominally lactif- 
erous, and then lets the creature work fora 
living, very soon buys a second, anda third, 
and a fourta, and gets from them all, what he 
should have had from one good one. 

3. A farmer has one hundred acres. In- 
stead of getting seventy-five bushels of corn to 
the acre, he gets forty and makes it up by cul- 


tivating twice as many acres; instead of thirty 


bushels of wheat he gets twelve, and puts in 
wheat enough to make it up; instead of ma- 
king one hundred acres do the work of three 
hundred he buys more land, and allows three 
hundred to do only the work of one hundred. 


4, A young woman with a little pains, can 
have three times as many clothes as she needs, 
and then not look so well as a humble neighbor 
who has not half her wardrobe ; wherefore, 
we close with some proverbs made for the oc- 
casion ; 

Active little is beiter than lazy much, 

Carefulness is richer than abundance, 

Large farming is not always good farming, 
and small farming is often the largest.—Jnd. 
Far. and Gard. 





Incombustible Wash. 

Slack stone lime in a large tub or barrel, with 
boiling water, covering the tub or barrel, to keep 
in all the steam. When thus slacked, pass 6 
quarts of it through a fine sieve. It will then be 
in a state of fine flour. Now, to six quarts of this 
lime add one quart of rock or Turk’s Island salt, 
and one gallon of water; then boil the mixture 
and skim it clean. To every five gallons of this 
mixture, add one pound of alum, half a pound of 
copperas, by slow degrees, three-quarters of a 
pound of potash, and four quarts of fine sand or 
hard wood ashes, sifted. This mixture will now 
admit of any coloring matter you please, and may 
be applied with a brush. It looks better than 
paint, and is as durable as slate. It will stop 
small leaks in the roof, prevent the moss from 
growing over and rotting the wood, and render it 
incombustible from sparks falling uponit. When 
laid upon brick work, it renders the brick imper- 
vious to rain or wet.—Emigrant’s Hand Book, 





Fever Medicine for Swine.—Take digitalis, 
three grains ; antimonial powder, six grains ; 
nitre, half a drachm; mix, and give in a lit- 
tle warm swill, or milk, or mush.— Farmer & 
Gardener. 
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Baker’s Patent Farm Gate. 
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The above cut is a tolerably fair representation 
simple, being in fact nothing more than two lengt 


as to open right and left with the application of very little force. 


boards, either planed and painted neatly, or rough, 
pared with the cost of almost any other gate now 
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of the gate partially open. The constructionis 
hs of board fence placed on rollers in such manner 
These gates may be made of inch 
like the common fence, at a trifling expense com- 
inuse. The posts should be firmly and perpen- 


dicularly set, but they will retain their position far better than when the gate swings in the ordinary 


way. 


The posts may be in one piece, with a tongue or piece sawed out even with the ground, or @ 


batten may be placed on one side and fastened by pins or bolts through the post, one of which may 


pass through the roller. 
quantity from four to six cents for each gate, have 
pose. The diameter of the roller should be such 


The rollers may be of wood or iron, but wooden rollers, which cost by the 


been found quite durable, and answer a good pur- 
as to correspond with the size of the post, and the 


space between the boards be just the diameter of the roller, to prevent the gate from raising at the 


back end when weight happens to be applied to the other. 


balancing, and always in order. 
Mr. Baker claims for his gate several important 


When in its natural position it is self 


advantages, among which may be named cheapness 


of construction, costing no more than half the price of any other good gate ; and convenience of 
opening, particularly in winter, as they are always in place, and do not have to be carried open by 
main strength, and are not troubled by snow.—.4/b. Cult. 








2 From Colman’s European Agriculture. 
Plan of an Agricultural Institu- 
tion. 

First, then, in every system of agricultural ed- 
ucation, there should be an institvtion for the thor- 
ough indoctrination of the pupil in natural science, 
and in mechanical philosophy, so far as it can be 
made to bear upon agriculture. I have already 
treated fully of what, on this topic, should be 
taught in an institution of this nature. 

Secondly, there should be a model farm, which 
should be accessible to the pupils, and where they 
rs see an example of the best management, 
and the best practices in husbandry. It is obvi- 
ous, however, that a single farm can present, ex- 
cepting on a small scale, only a single kind of 
farming ; and that it would be hardly possible to 
find a single locality presenting any considerable, 
or very instructive specimen of the different kinds 
of farming, such as arable, grazing, stock-breed- 
ing, stall-feeding, sheep-raising, and dairying.— 
But the particular and careful observation even 
of one kind of well-conducted farming would qual- 
ify a pupil for understanding and receiving infor- 
mation on every other, whenever it came in his 
way, or wherever it might be attainable. Stall- 
feeding is intimately connected and often associa- 
ted with arable farming, and dairying with gra- 
zing. The management of live stock, whether 
for work, for fatting, or for dairying, might, in a 
small degree, be exemplified on every well-man- 
aged farm. Such an appendage as this to a 
school of practical instruction, where the pupils 
might see and have explained to them the very 
best modes of husbandry, must be of the highest 
benefit. ‘T’o these should be added an experimen- 
tal farm. This need not be extensive, and it 
might be connected with the model farm ; indeed, 
the model’ farm might itself be, to a degree, an ex- 





perimental farm. It may be said that premiums 
offered by agricultural societies, for various ex- 
periments in husbandry, are sufficient to meet the 
public wants in this ease. I admit that they have 
in this way rendered immense benefits to the pub- 
lic ; but there are still wanted various trials and 
tests of soils, manures, grasses, plants, imple- 
ments, modes of cultivation, modes of feeding, 
breeding, dairying,—and on the effects of temper- 
ature, moisture, heat, frost, light, and electricity, 
—which commen farmers can scarcely be expect- 
ed to undertake, or, if undertaken, to follow out 
with that exactness which is most desirable, in 
order to render the results of such experiments 
worthy of confidence, and lessons for general ap- 
plication. 

Connected with-the whole should be most ex- 
tensive gardens,—first, for purposes of botanical 
instruction, giving the pupils an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with all the principal plants, 
grasses, forest trees, fruit-trees, and weeds, which 
enter into their cultivation, to the advantage or 
injury of the farmer ; and next, for making them 
thoroughly acquainted (a knowledge highly im- 
portant to them) with the cultivation of all the 
varieties of vegetables and fruits which may be 
required for use, profit, or luxury. 

Such is the basis on which I should be glad to 
see an institution for agricultural education rising 
up in every one of the United States, where the 
condition of society renders it expedient, and the 
population is dense enough to sustain it. The 
expensive plan on which it is proposed here to es- 
tablish and conduct such institutions, would be 
quite unsuited to the state of manners and the 
condition of things in the United States. In their 
economical arrangements, Ireland has set us an 
excellent example. With us, they might be 
made in a great measure self-supporting. The 
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plan proposed for such an institution, some few 
years since, by the late lamented Judge Buel, who 
had the subject much at heart, involved an ex- 
penditure of one hundred thousand dollars, and 
might be said to have been crushed by its own 
weight. 

Let us suppose that it were proposed to estab- 
lish such an institution in the Western part of 
New York. Certainly no location could, in re- 
spect to the external circumstances of soil, cli- 
mate, access, society, and markets, be more favor- 
able. A farm of five hundred acres might be ta- 
ken, on favorable terms, on along lease. 1 would 
under no circumstances suffer the number of pu- 
pils to exceed one hundred, and perhaps it might 
be expedient to restrict the number much more. 
Some good-sized hall or building would be requi- 
site for public meetings, lectures, or recitation- 
rooms, and fora museum, library, and chemical 
laboratory ; but I would erect no college building 
for the residence of the pupils. ‘They should ei- 
ther lodge in the neighborhood, with such farmers 
as would be willing to receive them, or other per- 
sons who might be disposed to provide for them ; 
or otherwise, I would erect severai farm-houses 
on the place, sufficient to supply the needful ac- 
commodations ; but in no case should more than 
fifteen or twenty be lodged in one place ; and, 
whether on the farm or not, the lodging-houses 
for the pupils should be under the constant in- 
spection or regulation of the governors or instruct- 
ors of the institution. One or two instructors 
should be employed constantly for teaching the 
main branches of education, and a competent far- 
mer should be employed to manage the agricultur- 
al department, and to give the necessary practi- 
cal instruction. Beyond this, no resident in- 
structors would be required,—but regular and full 
courses of lectures and experiments in geology, 
mineralogy, botany, comparative anatomy, the 
veterinary art, and chemistry, by competent pro- 
fessors of these sciences, who might be employed 
for these objects annually, without the necessity 
and expense of constant residence,—as is now 
frequently done at our medical schools. In this 
way, the best talents in the community might be 
commanded, and at a reasonable expense. 

I would require, in the next place, that the pu- 
pils should be placed in a condition of perfect e- 
quality, and that a certain amount of labor should 
be made compulsory on all, at such a rate of wa- 
ges as should be deemed just, according to the 
ability of the pupil, and the nature of the work 
done. An account should be kept for every pupil, 
and another by every pupil, of the labor perform- 
ed by him, which should be passed to his credit. 
The farm account should be kept with faithful ex- 
actness, and be always open to the inspection of 
the pupils ; and after the deduction of the rent, 
and the necessary burdens and expenses, and some 
small amount kept as a reserve or accumulating 
fund for the benefit of the institution, the remain- 
der should be divided among the pupils according 
to the labor performed. 

Their board and lodging should be settled for by 
themselves, without any interference on the part 
of the directors of the institution, beyond keeping 
the charges within a stipulated price ; and the 


keepers of the boarding-houses should be requir- 
ed to purchase, at reasonable rates, from the farm, 





whatever supplies they might require, which the 
farm would yield. A tax should be levied upon 
the students for the payment of all the instructors 
and lecturers, and the use of the library, and 
chemical and philosophical apparatus ; and like- 
wise to meet any extraordinary expenditure made 
upon the farm, with a view to the instruction of 
the school. Whether it would be advisable for 
every pupil to have an allotment for himself, ei- 
ther for the purpose of experiment, or for the prof- 
it, and in aid of his subsistence, would be worth . 
considering ; remembering always how important 
it is to give to every man an immediate interest 
in the result of his labors, 

Such, in my opinion, is a plan for agricultural 
education which demands no great advance, and 
involves no risk. But the project is even much 
more feasible than I have already stated. Why, 
for example, should not such an institution be 
connected with the college at Williamstown, or 
Amherst, in Massachusetts, or with Dartmouth 
College in New Hompshire, or Burlington Col- 
lege in Vermont, or the college at Hartford in 
Connecticut, or Geneva in New York, where all 
the facilities for scientific instruction are at hand, 
residences for the student attainable, and suitable 
farms to be had, either on purchase, or lease, at 
very reasonable rates? I throw out these hints 
to my countrymen, not with a view of dictating 
to their superior judgment, but to show that an 
institution for a practical and scientific education 
in agriculture may, without any hazardous ex- 
penditure, or any large investment, be made al- 
most immediately attainable, and under every 
practicable advantage. 

A professorship in agriculture is attached to 
the university in Edinburgh, and the chair filled 
by an eminent professor, Mr. Low, who has ren- 
dered the most useful public services, in the pub- 
lication of his treatise on agriculture, which is 
said to contain the substance of his lectures at 
this institution. He has likewise established an 
extensive agricultural museum, containing speci- 
mens of agricultural productions, and models of 
the various implements used in improved hus- 
bandry. The term required to complete such a 
course of education, might be matter of after con- 
sideration ; but I would advise, in every case, that 
the residence should be absolute, the rules exact 
and stringent, and the annual or occasional exami- 
nations as severe as at the military school at 
West Point, so that an equal proficiency might 
be secured. 





Premium Crops in New York. 

The following are the principal crops for which 
premiums were awarded by the New York State, 
Ag. Society, at the annual meeting in January. 
The law requires full statements to be given of 
the soil and mode of cultivation, and all the cer- 
tificates to be sworn to before a Magistrate. 

WaeEat.—First premium to Matth. Watson, 
Canandaigua, he having raised 215 bushels of 
wheat on 4 acres, 12 poles of ground, or nearly 
524 bushels per acre. 

Corn.—The first premium on corn was not 
awarded. The committee award the second pre- 
mium on corn to J. F. Osborn, Port Byron, Cay- 
uga county, his crop being 213 bushels and three- 
eights of a bushel, on two acres of land. 
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Several other applications for wheat and corn 
crops, were rejected from defects in the return. 

Bariey.—l'irst premiuuw to Stephen B. Dud- 
ley; of Kast Bloomfield, Ontario county : his crop, 
being 69 bushels per acre, on a lot of two acres. 
The second premium to Wm. Wright of Vernon, 
Oneida county : his crop being 5U bushels and 
47 lbs; per acre, on a lot of two acres. The 
third premium to Nathaniel Wright of the same 
place, his crop being 47 bushels 25 Ibs. per acre, 
‘ on twoacres of ground. Bani Bradley stated that 
he had raised 55 bushels 3 lbs. to the acre. The 
rule of the Society requiring two acres, this crop 
was excluded, there being only one acre and two 
roods. Some other crops were not entitled to 
premium from defects in the returns. 

Oats.—The first premium to Seth Lawton, of 
Washington, Dutchess county, his crop being 
120} bushels per acre. The secand premium to 
J. F. Osborn, of Port Byron, Cayuga county, his 
crop being 104 bushels per acre, on a lot of two 
acres and nine rods. Several statements were 
necessarily rejected from the imperfections of 
the returns. There are no competitors for the 
premiums on rye, peas, and corn sown broadcast. 

Ruta Baca.—First premium to Join G. Smed- 
berg, of Greene co., having raised 1160 bushels 
on one acre, and 2173 bushels on two acres. 

H. S. Randall, of Cortland, the second premi- 
um, his crop being 820 bushels per acre. 

C. B. Meek, of Ontario county, the third pre- 
mium, his crop being 724 bushels per acre. 

Carrots.—First premium to Wm. Risley, of 
Chatauque, his crop being 1059 bushels per acre. 
One applicant only. 

MaNGEL WurTZEL.—First premium to ©. B. 
Meek, his crop being 1101 bushels per acre. One 
applicant only. 

Sugar Beets.—To J. F. Osborn, of Cayuga 
co., the third premium, his crop being 657 bushels 
per acre. One applicant only. 

The Monroe County Agricultural Society, a- 
warded the following among other premiums on 
field crops : 

To Rufus Beckwith, of Henrietta, for the best 
acre of corn, of the large eight rowed variety, of 
126 bushels per acre, of shelled corn, the first 
premium.—Ohio Cult. 





Gleanings from Agricultural Jour- 
nals. 


Corn-stalk Sugar.—The Albany Cultivator 
gives a little additional information on this 
subject. In an experiment mentioned, one 
pint of flour was mixed with two gallons of 
skim milk, and one pint of this mixture was 
| added to 30 gallons of juice. This prevented 
any decomposition of the sugar during the pro- 
cess of evaporation, and is supposed to make 
success surer. As the juice comes from the 
mill, it should run into a receiver which will 
hold just enough to fill one of the kettles or 
pans ; while in this receiver the mixture of 
flour and milk and also the necessary quanti- 
ty of lime, must be added and well stirred in. 
It is then poured at once into the boiler and 
heat applied ; a very firm, thick scum is by 
this means separated, and the juice becomes 


clear; itis then run into one of the evap- 
orating pans, and the boiling kept up briskly. 

As the boiling proceeds, it is recommended to 

throw occasivnally a shovel-full of red-hot 

coals into the pan, having first blown the ash- 

es off; as you put in more juice, add more 

coals, and as the pan becomes filled with coal, 

take out that which was first put in. This is 
done in the first stage of the boiling process. 

The pan for finishing should be shallow, and 

have but a depth of 2 or 3 inches of syrup in 

it at one time. 


Charcoal Roads.—Timber from 6 to 18 in- 
ches through is cut 24 feet long, and piled up 
lengthwise in the centre of the road, about 5 
feet wide at the bottom and 2 at the top, and 
then covered with straw and earth in the man- 
ner of coal pits. The earth required to cover 
the pile, taken from either side, leaves two 
good sized ditches, and the timber, although 
not split, is easily charred, and when charred, 
the earth is removed to the side of the ditches, 
the coal raked down to the width of 15 feet, 
leaving ittwo feet thick at the centre and one 
at the sides, and the road is completed. This 
after being traveled upon, becomes compact, 
or, as it was described, like the compact washed 
sand of a beach, while other parts of the same 
road, not covered in this way, were exceeding- 
ly muddy.—Maine Farmer. 


[A good hint for road-niakers in wet tim- 
bered lands. ] 


A nice and wholesome Sweetmeat for fami- 
ly use.—Pare, or not, as you choose, a quan- 
tity of sweet apples, to fill an earthen or stone 
jar; add a little sugar or molasses, and if the 
apples are not sufficiently juicy, a little wate 
er ; cover with a thick paste of flour and wat- 
er, and put into a brisk oven with your bread: 
Let them stand till morning. They will have 
the flavor of baked pears, and can be had fresh 
at all seasons.—Am. Ag. 


To prevent the bad effects of late frosts.— 
The following method is given in the Western 
Fserve Magazine: At any time when a se- 
vere frost is anticipated, about 9 o’clock, P. 
M. when the plants are quite wet with dew, 
and before the freezing process has commen- 
ced, take dry earth or ashes, and sprinkle up- 
on the leaves in sufficient quantity to absorb 
the moisture, and the plant will remain unin 
jured by the frost. 


Apple Tree borer.—A writer in the Boston 
Cultivator recommends clearing out the hole 
made by the borer, and inserting a match in- 
stantly after rubbing it. He says he has tried 
it, and has not known it fail of destroying them. 
He is persuaded that the borer cannot subsist 
in the pit prepared for the Devil and his an- 
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A new Strawberry.—Tie Boston Cultiva- 
tor announces that a new strawberry has been 
produced in the garden of Mr. Codman, of 
Roxbury, Mass., and from him .named Cod- 


excellence. 
es in length, and over one in diameter. 
its flavor very few of the cultivated kinds ri- 
val it, and none exceed it. It resembles that 
of the native strawberry, excepting a peculi- 
arity resembling the pine-apple. ‘I'he texture 
is remarkably tine and delicate. It is a good 
bearer, and is thought to be hardy. It ripens 
in the latter part of June and first of July. 


To protect Hens from Vermin.——A gentle- 
main from Hanover requests us to state the 
fact that pennyroyal woven into their nests, 
will perfectly and certainty protect hens from 
the annoyance of vermin. He generally 
makes the nest entirely of this strong-scented 
herb.—-Southern Planter. 


An antidote for Bed Buzs.—Take a quan- 
tity of whale oil, and about the same quantity 
of lard or tallow, simmer them a few minutes 
together, so that they will mix. Apply the 
mixture with a feather or fine brush, to the 
crevices and joints of the bedsteads, and these 
vermin will not only desert the bed, but will 
leave the room. 
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THE FARMER’S LIBRARY. 

More than half of the first number of the Farmer’s Libra- 
ry and Monthly Journal of Agriculture is already 
stereotyped, and the remaining pages will rapidly follow. We 


barely hope, howeve-, to issue the work promptly on the Ist of 


July, as some of the Illustrations require more time than we had 
estimated and cannot be hurried. A fine portrait on steel of the 
late Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer will face the title 
page, while an original memoir of th tt illustrious man, with es- 
jal reference to his labors and services to the cause of Amer- 
Agriculture and that of Popular Education, will open the 
Journal of Agriculture. We design this as the commencement 
of a series of portraits and biographical sketches of early and 
eminent champions of Agricultural Improvement, particularly 
but not exclusively those of our own country. It is high time 
that the fame and honors hitherto monopolized by Warriors, 
Politicians and Statesmen be bestowed in at least equal measure 
on those noiseless benefactors of our race whose teurless tri- 
umphs are won in the domain of rugged Nature, and of which 
“the spoils” are enjoyed by the whole Human Family. 

The Farmers’ Library will open with Petzholdt’s 4gri- 
eultural Chemistry, orginally published in London last year, 
and now first printed. in thiscountry ‘This work is less profou 
and dazzling than the justly celebrated treaiise of Prof. Lieb 
on the same subjeet, but itis far simpler, less abstruse, and more 
readily understood by those who have little orno prior acquain- 
tance with the science of Chemistry. It will be completed in 2 
numbers of the Library (July and August.) and may be bound up 
by itself if any desireit. It will be fuund complete, consise, lu- 
cid, and a sigaal help to every practical farm+r We have, on 
mature consideration, decided to open with this rather than “ste 
phen's Book of the Farm"—an excellent work, but very volum- 
inous, and requiring extensive and continual alterations to adapt 
it to the wants of Farmers in this country Petzholdt’s Chemis- 
try will cover less than 109 pages of the Library. 

Among the cortents of the Month'y Journa!, will be found a 
full and clear account of the aplication of Electricity to Agri- 
culture in England, its cost and its wonderful results. Also of the 
application of Guano—the most approved methods and the effects, 
&e. &c This wi!l beby far the largest, and we hope the best 
Agricultural work ever published in thiscountry ‘lhe Editor, 
Mr. J. S. Skinner, devotes himself unremittingly and joy- 
ously to his duties, and is determined to show that the projector 
and conductor of the first Farmer's periodic l ever printed in this 
country has not fallea behind the tumes 
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SEEDS. 
Tue Subscriber will receive the following seeds 
in exchange for Fruit Trees, Ornamental Shrub- 


| bery, Green House Plants, Bulbous Flowering 
: x sata ones ee | Roots or Biennial and Perenial Flowering Plants. 
man’s seedling, which is of surpassing size and | 
It measures one and a halt pe _cels and must be delivered early, or as soon as they 

s to) 


The seeds may be delivered in large or sntall par- 


can be cured : 
100 lbs. Red Onion of the growth of 1845. 


50 “ White do do do. 

50 “ Yellow do do do. 

100 “ Musk Melon. 50 tbs. Water Melon. 

25 “ Drum Head 25 “ Sugar Loaf 
Cabbage. Cabbage. 

10 “ Karly York - 


sa ° do. 
500 Cucumber 5 “ White Celery 
25 “ Blood turnep beet 10 “ Sage 


25 “ Scarlet Radish. 
S. B. NOBLE. 


Ann Arbor, July 15, 1845. 





ECONOMY TO PRODUCE WEALTH. 

The Farmers, Millers; and Machinists in the 
Counties of Jackson, Ingham, Livingston, Mac- 
omb, St. Clair, Oakland, Monroe, and Lenawee, 
in Michigan and the north-western’ counties of 
Ohio, are hereby informed, that by applying to the 
Subscriber in Jackson, they can obtain a farmer’s 
grain and labor-saving Macuing, called J. L. 
McKnight’s Patent Corn Sheller, Crusher and 
Clover-rubber. 

Said Machine will, with one horse power, grind 
corn with or without cobb, or any other coarse 
grain, grind Plaster or Charcoal for manure, or 
rub clover seed from the hull. The ballance-wheel 
constitutes a sheller. 

Itis now generally understood that 333 per 
cent is saved by grinding and feeding the corn cob. 
This has been thoroughly tested by many practi- 
cal and scientific farmers, and also by distillers, 


showing the above result. 
J. T. WILLSON. 
Jackson Mich., July 25, 1845. 
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For single subscribers, 50 cents a year. Five copies for Two 
Dollars, forwarded in advance by a post master, or post-paid ; 
and in the same propor.ion for any larger number. No subscrip- 
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